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THIS  address,  delivered  before  an  assembly 
at  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York,  evoked  such 
response  that  its  publication  was  requested.    It  is 
now  given  to  the  printer,  in  the  hope  that  a  wider 
circle  may  accept  its  point  of  view,  and  may 
work  to  transform  things-as-they-are 
into  things-as-they-ought-to-be. 


Understanding  Great  Britain 


HE  great  task  before  the  world  today  is 


the  creation  and  strengthening  of  interna- 


^  tional  friendship.  No  machinery  can  create 
the  peace  for  which  the  whole  world  longs.  No 
treaty  resulting  from  military  victory  can  long 
remain  in  force,  unless  the  nations  enforcing  it 
remain  in  amity  and  concord.  No  League  of 
Nations  can  be  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper  if 
the  peoples  who  enter  such  League  remain  sus- 
picious of  one  another's  motive  and  purpose, 
outwardly  diplomatic,  but  inwardly  hostile.  No 
machinery  will  work  unless  behind  it  is  interna- 
tional understanding  and  good-will.  The  shrewd- 
est cooperative  scheme  that  human  wit  can  de- 
vise will  fail  to  unite  peoples  who  dislike  each 
other  and  have  no  real  desire  to  cooperate. 
While  therefore  our  statesmen  are  busy  discussing 
constitutional  ways  and  means,  it  is  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  work  steadily,  day  and  night,  in  the 
promotion  of  international  understanding,  sym- 
pathetic insight  and  persistent  good-will. 

Especially  is  such  work  imperative  for  those 
nations  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  Christian 
faith  and  whose  ideals  are  shaped  by  Christian 
principles.  There  are  men,  indeed,  who  would 
separate   Christianity  absolutely  from  interna- 
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tional  affairs  and  confine  it  to  petty  individual 
obligations.  That  was  of  course  the  position  of 
Machiavelli,  of  Napoleon,  of  Bismarck,  who  did 
not  propose  that  their  great  world-programs 
should  be  embarrassed  or  paralyzed  by  nice  moral 
scruples  drawn  from  the  dreams  of  a  peasant  who 
once  lived  in  Judea.  But  Christianity  cannot 
admit  for  a  moment  that  its  great  law,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor,"  is  binding  merely  on 
individuals.  We  can  have  no  respect  for  a  law 
which  applies  to  the  quarrel  of  two  boys  on  the 
street,  or  two  neighbors  whose  back-yards  ad- 
join, and  has  no  application  to  the  foremost  na- 
tions of  the  world,  no  message  to  competing  states 
and  contending  races.  That  would  be  like  a 
supposed  law  of  gravitation,  which  should  apply 
to  pebbles  on  the  shore,  but  not  to  the  earth 
speeding  in  its  orbit  or  the  stars  revolving  in  the 
sky.  As  individuals  we  have  accepted  the  law  of 
neighborly  good-will;  as  nations  we  have  defied  it. 

As  individuals  we  are  Christian;  as  nations  we 
are  still  pagan.  The  immediate  task  before  us  is 
to  humanize  and  Christianize  international  re- 
lations. The  work  done  at  Versailles  depends  ab- 
solutely on  the  work  of  interpretation  and  un- 
derstanding which  should  now  be  done  in  every 
home,  school,  college,  church,  in  every  chamber 
of  commerce  and  every  newspaper.  We  must  all 
go  into  the  Interpreter's  House  and  stay  there 
until  we  lose  our  provincialism,  our  hereditary 
prejudice,  our  instinctive  hostility  to  whatever 


is  strange  and  novel,  and  really  try  to  under- 
stand the  nations  we  have  got  to  live  and  work 
with  for  the  next  thousand  years.  The  object  of 
this  small  paper  is  to  further  such  understanding 
between  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Years  ago  I  saw  a  cartoon  in  one  of  our  weekly 
papers,  showing  the  traditional  figures  of  "Uncle 
Sam"  and  "John  Bull"  each  of  them  in  a  tower- 
ing passion  and  making  ready  to  strike  the  other. 
But  both  of  them  were  swathed  in  broad  bands 
labelled  "one  history,"  "one  law,"  "one  religion," 
and  so  tightly  were  the  two  figures  bound  together 
by  such  bonds  that  neither  had  room  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  hit  the  other.  There  is  many  a  truth 
spoken  in  jest.  The  comic  picture  painted  the 
fundamental  fact.  What  do  we  owe  to  Britain? 
What  has  Britain  deliberately  or  unconsciously 
given  to  us? 

Certainly  our  mother  tongue  comes  from  our 
mother  country.  We  need  no  interpreter  when 
we  land  at  Liverpool.  We  carry  no  dictionary 
when  we  read  Milton  or  Tennyson.  In  the 
English  language  the  words  that  touch  our  hearts 
most  intimately  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage.  When 
we  discuss  philosophy  or  theology  we  use  the 
abstract  terms  taken  from  the  Latin  tongue; 
when  we  talk  of  art  we  resort  to  words  of  Romance 
derivation;  but  when  we  would  speak  of  mother, 
home,  gladness,  grief,  or  God,  we  use  the  short, 
homely  words  current  for  a  thousand  years  in 
the  green  fields  of  England. 
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Our  conceptions  of  law  and  justice,  though 
they  came  from  Rome,  came  through  England 
and  are  colored  forever  by  English  feeling.  Any 
man  here  today,  if  wrongfully  accused,  would  be 
willing  to  plead  his  cause  in  a  British  court,  and 
might  be  quite  as  secure  as  in  some  courts  labelled 
American.  British  laws  and  decisions  are  quoted 
by  all  American  judges  and  lawyers.  Both  our 
fundamental  conceptions  of  justice  and  the  form 
of  our  statutes  come  largely  from  our  kin  beyond 
the  sea. 

Our  idea  of  liberty  is  almost  wholly  British. 
When  the  first  settlers  came  to  America,  they 
never  dreamed  of  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
They  named  their  new  settlements  New  England, 
New  London,  New  York,  in  loving  memory  of 
the  land  they  left;  hoping  here  to  create  a  society, 
purged  of  old-world  abuses,  but  forever  true  to 
the  ideals  of  Runnymede  and  Cambridge,  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden. 

And  when  we  fought  Great  Britain  for  seven 
long  years,  we  were  really  fighting  for  her.  We 
were  fighting  her  people's  battle  against  her  ig- 
norant German  King,  to  whom  liberty  was  a 
strange  and  dangerous  device.  On  our  side  in 
the  American  Revolution  were  not  only  Lafayette 
and  Rochambeau  but  the  best  minds  in  England, 
and  Burke  and  North  and  Pitt  vied  with  each 
other  in  affirming  that  the  American  Colonies 
were  fundamentally  right. 

Indeed  today  in  the  matter  of  liberty  it  may 
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not  be  wrong  to  say  that  Britain  is  still  our 
teacher.  If  we  have  more  of  equality  than  Brit- 
ain, Britain  has  more  liberty  than  we.  There  has 
been  more  freedom  of  speech  and  action  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  great  world-war  than  in 
America.  We  have  felt,  perhaps  because  of  our 
large  foreign  population,  that  we  must  repress 
the  very  beginnings  of  dissension.  Britain  with  a 
toleration  born  of  long  experience  has  let  the 
heathen  rage,  feeling  quite  sure  they  would  im- 
agine a  vain  thing.  British  liberty  is  neither  the 
Bolshevism  of  Russia  nor  the  goose-step  of 
Germany.  It  is  liberty  under  law.  Britain  knows 
that  law  is  not  the  negation  of  liberty,  but  its 
indispensable  protection.  The  policeman  on 
patrol  does  not  diminish  our  liberty;  he  increases  it. 
For  that  purpose  he  is  there.  If  he  vanishes  from  his 
post,  liberty  disappears  with  him.  Our  American 
faith  that  law  made  by  the  people  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  liberties  of  the  people — that  undying 
faith  was  wrought  out  in  the  fires  of  British 
history  and  brought  from  English  towns  to  New 
England  shores. 

Would  it  seem  strange  if  I  said  that  we  owe  to 
Britain  our  love  of  play?  Germany  does  not  know 
how  to  play,  but  only  how  to  drill.  Therefore  she 
cannot  play  fair;  she  has  never  played  fair  in  all 
her  history.  She  hits  below  the  belt.  She  knows 
no  rule  but  winning.  But  Britain  for  two  thou- 
sand years  has  loved  wholesome  outdoor  play. 
She  delights  to  create  hazards,  hurdles,  barriers, 
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and  then  see  who  can  overcome  them  first  when 
all  who  try  are  bound  in  honor  by  certain  rules. 
The  willingness  to  "play  the  game,"  to  compete 
on  even  terms  with  any  opponent  and  to  prefer 
defeat  to  dishonorable  victory,  is  British  to  the 
core,  and  in  such  play  Britain  is  still  our  teacher. 

And  both  the  love  of  law  and  the  love  of  play 
lead  to  the  British  love  of  truth.  Many  other 
virtues  the  Briton  may  neglect  or  lose,  but  in  his 
very  soul  he  means  to  tell  the  truth.  We  have 
never  forgotten — the  world  will  never  forget — 
that  tremendous  conversation  in  1914  between  the 
German  Chancellor  and  the  British  Ambassador. 
The  Chancellor  insisted  it  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  Germany  to  pass  through  Belgium 
and  that  England  would  never  fight  Germany 
just  because  of  a  ''scrap  of  paper."  To  which  the 
English  Ambassador  answered:  "If  for  strate- 
gical reasons  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
Germany  to  advance  through  Belgium,  violate 
her  solemn  pledge  and  the  latter's  neutrality, 
so  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  honor 
of  Great  Britain  that  she  should  keep  her  solemn 
engagements."  Britain  has  had  the  ancient  bless- 
ing pronounced  on  him  who  "sweareth  to  his  own 
hurt  and  changeth  not." 

We  cannot  forget  that  our  religious  faith  took 
its  shape  on  English  soil.  The  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible  still  grips  the  conscience  and  stirs 
the  depths  of  our  hearts  as  does  no  other  version 
of  later  date  and  more  acute  scholarship.  Its 
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grave,  sonorous  music  is  heard  in  all  American 
poetry;  its  pithy  wisdom  is  reechoed  in  the  max- 
ims of  Poor  Richard;  its  majestic  cadences  are 
heard  in  the  noblest  utterances  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  and  his  Second  Inaugural. 

Not  all  of  us  use  the  English  prayer-book  in 
our  church  services,  but  its  stately,  comforting 
phrases  have  crept  into  the  marriage  service  of 
all  communions  and  into  every  burial  service, 
and  when  Andrew  Carnegie  was  recently  laid  to 
rest  we  may  be  sure  it  was  with  some  of  the  sen- 
tences that  trembled  centuries  ago  on  sorrowful 
lips  in  the  villages  of  England. 

Our  American  hymnology  would  be  meagre  and 
barren  indeed  if  we  could  exclude  the  hymns  of 
Britain.  Too  many  of  our  popular  religious  hymns 
are  ballads,  easily  learned  and  soon  forgotten. 
Born  of  frontier  conditions,  they  are  vivid,  but 
with  no  deep  background  of  experience  and  tra- 
dition. We  sing  them  for  a  few  months,  and  then 
we  revert  to  the  hymns  that  belong  to  the  ages: 
''Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  ''Jesus  Lover  of  my 
Soul,"  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and  "O  Love  that 
will  not  let  me  go."  To  the  modern  English  school 
of  church  music  we  are  deeply  indebted  and  we 
cannot  imagine  any  American  church  which  does 
not  use  the  tunes  of  Barnby  and  Dykes. 

Great  Britain  is  today  making  far  greater  prep- 
arations than  we  are  making  to  celebrate  the 
landing  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  in 
1620.    She  is  rewriting  the  lives  of  the  leaders  in 
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that  great  migration,  re-studying  the  whole 
Pilgrim  movement,  and  preparing  to  celebrate  it 
by  pageants  at  Scrooby,  Boston,  and  Cambridge. 
She  is  restoring  the  ancestral  home  of  Washing- 
ton at  Sulgrave,  and  soon  will  set  up  two  famous 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  heart  of  Eng- 
lish cities — that  by  St.  Gaudens  in  London  and 
that  by  Barnard  in  Manchester.  Londoners  have 
been  flocking  by  thousands  every  night  for  many 
months  to  a  dingy  and  distant  theatre  to  see  the 
play  which  presents  Lincoln's  life  as  "a  study  in 
magnanimity."  Britain,  with  all  her  pride  of  race 
and  achievement,  all  her  natural  antipathy  to  the 
Western  World,  is  studying  as  never  before  the 
utterance  of  the  great  idealists  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  American  life. 

What  America  owed  to  Britain  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war  we  all  know,  because  we  know 
what  the  world  owes.  America  turned  the  scale 
at  last,  but  Britain  held  the  scale  for  four  toil- 
some, bloody,  sorrowful  years.  The  "contempt- 
ible little  army"  held,  with  British  tenacity  and 
pluck,  until  other  armies  arrived,  until  Pershing's 
crusaders  joined  the  seven  millions  that  marched 
under  the  British  flag,  and  then  there  could  be 
only  one  ending.  But  most  of  our  crusaders 
would  never  have  arrived  at  all  if  it  were  not  for 
the  British  Navy — the  same  navy  that  over- 
came Philip  II,  Louis  XIV,  then  Napoleon,  then 
William  Hohenzollern ;  the  navy  whose  business 
has  been  for  four  centuries  the  unseating  of  ty- 
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rants  and  making  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider 
yet.  And  that  navy  saw  its  proudest  day  when 
not  a  shot  was  fired,  when  between  two  columns 
of  AUied  war  vessels  slowly  steamed  in  long  pro- 
cession twenty  miles  of  German  ships,  the  ships 
that  would  not  come  out  to  fight,  but  only  came 
out  to  surrender — and  a  few  months  later  to 
scuttle  and  sink!  On  sea  and  land  Britain  has 
suffered  untold  sorrows  in  a  cause  that  was  hers 
and  ours.  Seven  hundred  thousand  are  her  dead, 
two  and  a  half  millions  are  her  wounded  and 
maimed,  and  we,  whose  homes  are  not  untouched 
by  sorrow,  bare  our  heads  in  reverent  sympathy 
for  Britain's  mighty  grief. 

But  a  critic  may  say:  "If  we  are  thus  bound  to 
Britain  by  historic  bonds  from  which  we  cannot 
escape,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  it?  Will 
not  the  future  take  care  of  itself?  Since  we  two 
nations  are  united,  why  exhort  us  to  become 
united?"  My  friends,  I  should  be  false  to  this 
opportunity  if  I  failed  to  point  out  that  every 
fact  I  have  mentioned  may  be  turned  into  a 
source  of  discord,  alienation,  and  suspicion.  Is 
there  any  human  friendship  that  will  take  care 
of  itself?  Is  there  any  human  home  in  which 
love  will  survive  when  all  the  offices  and  symbols 
of  love  are  neglected?  The  very  bonds  that  bind 
us  are  the  barriers  which  separate  us!  The  pa- 
thetic verses  of  Coleridge  regarding  two  men 
may  easily  become  the  dirge  of  two  nations: 
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"Alas,  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth, 
And  life  is  thorny  and  youth  is  vain, 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain." 

Do  we  not  know  that  American  soldiers  have 
found  it  more  difficult  to  understand  Englivsh 
soldiers  than  to  understand  any  others  on  the 
battle  front?  The  very  fact  that  we  comprehend 
another's  words  keeps  us  from  comprehending  his 
mind.  We  hear  the  syllables  we  know  so  well  and 
yet  we  hear  them  with  a  strange  and  foreign  ac- 
cent— a  new  meaning  which  seems  to  reflect  on 
our  early  education  or  our  intelligence,  and  an 
irritating  indifference  to  our  praise  or  blame.  The 
same  sentiments  spoken  by  a  real  foreigner  would 
not  trouble  us.  If  a  French  general  wants  to  kiss 
a  private  soldier  on  both  cheeks  in  public,  we  look 
on  with  amusement,  or  even  admiration.  But 
if  an  English  officer  should  do  the  same  thing 
he  would  nauseate  us.  We  are  far  more  exacting 
with  our  own  kin.  If  a  Chinese  wishes  to  mount  a 
horse  from  the  right  side — as  he  does — we  see  no 
objection;  such  things  are  to  be  expected  in  "the 
land  of  topsy-turvy."  If  a  Greek  soldier  wants 
to  dress  in  petticoats  and  red  shoes  with  turned- 
up  toes,  we  can  smile  at  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a 
race  that  has  always  had  the  childlikeness  of 
genius.  But  these  aberrations  we  cannot  tolerate 
in  our  British  cousins.    We  do  not  think  of  them 
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as  foreigners  to  be  indulged,  but  as  relatives  who 
ought  to  behave  as  we  do.  And  since  they  decline 
to  behave  as  we  do,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  All  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  Britain  are  full 
of  peril  for  the  future  unless  we  two  peoples  un- 
derstand ourselves. 

We  play  the  same  games  as  the  British — there- 
fore we  are  free  to  criticize  their  playing.  We  have 
the  same  Christian  faith — therefore  we  are  re- 
pelled by  their  way  of  expressing  it.  We  have 
the  same  idea  of  representative  government  as  the 
British — hence  we  think  their  House  of  Lords  an 
absurdity.  We  dress  in  the  same  way  as  the  Brit- 
ish— hence  we  criticize  their  garb,  and  cannot 
understand  why  there  has  been  no  mourning  worn 
in  London  though  nearly  every  home  has  been 
broken.  Did  not  the  Nazarene  look  deep  into  the 
heart  of  humanity,  as  well  as  far  into  the  future 
when  He  said,  "A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 
own  household?" 

The  future  will  not  take  care  of  itself ;  we  must 
take  care  of  it.  Just  because  the  British  are 
bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  in  that  fact 
lies  the  sleeping  danger.  Because  our  two  peoples 
are  really  one  people,  we  seem  to  them  crude  and 
juvenile,  and  they  seem  to  us  stolid  or  super- 
cilious. We  appear  to  them  slip-shod,  ungirded, 
and  sprawling;  they  appear  to  us  stiff,  aloof,  and 
unresponsive.  We  may  seem  to  them  idealists 
and  rash  dreamers,  while  they  seem  to  us  studiedly 
or  scornfully  indifferent  to  our  dreaming.  Who 
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shall  interpret  these  two  nations'  to  one  another? 
No  longer  are  we  mother  and  daughter,  but 
sisters  full-grown,  radiant  with  energy,  striding 
through  the  centuries  hand  in  hand — but  sisters 
that  need  with  constant  vigilance  to  study  one 
another's  temperament,  open  their  minds  to  one 
another's  thought,  and  resolve  that  for  the  sake  of 
all  humanity  they  will  never  stand  asunder  again. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  to  make  the  friendship 
of  the  two  nations  secure? 

1.  First  of  all  we  can  wi/Z  it  to  be  so.  The  will- 
to-understand  and  to-appreciate  is  quite  as  effec- 
tive as  the  will-to-power.  We  can  deliberately 
seek  out  the  best  in  English  life  and  praise  it, 
and  we  can  ask  the  reasons  for  what  we  do  not 
like,  since  what  has  reasons  is  not  unreasonable. 
English  life  is  full  of  faults  and  flaws  and  contra- 
dictions, just  as  is  the  life  of  America.  Are  we 
always  intelligible  to  ourselves?  Many  Americans 
think  that  England  has  not  yet  done  full  justice 
to  Ireland  and  to  India;  all  Americans  know  that 
the  United  States  has  not  done  justice  to  its  own 
citizens  whose  skins  are  of  darker  hue  than  others. 
The  outbreaks  in  Washington  and  Chicago  help 
us  to  understand  Dublin  and  Calcutta.  English 
history  includes  many  unjustifiable  wars — such 
as  General  Grant  believed  our  war  with  Mexico 
had  been;  and  much  pride  of  race — like  our  atti- 
tude toward  all  Orientals;  and  a  baffling  coolness 
of  manner — like  the  constant  reserve  of  our  New 
England  temperament.     No,  the  Britisher  will 
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never  kiss  an  American  on  both  cheeks;  but  he 
will  take  him  into  his  home  or  his  club,  seat  him 
by  the  fireside,  introduce  him  to  those  he  loves, 
and  then  kindly  let  him  alone — which  American 
hospitality  does  not  know  how  to  do. 

2.  We  can  reform  our  school  textbooks.  They 
have  presented  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
They  have  almost  concealed  the  support  given 
to  the  Colonies  in  1776  by  English  statesmen. 
They  have  made  much  of  the  inconclusive  war 
of  1812.  They  have  failed  to  show  how  British 
liberty  and  law  have  flowered  in  American  in- 
stitutions. They  have  not  infrequently  encour- 
aged the  "twisting  of  the  lion's  tail."  Senator 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  autobiography 
gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  a  New  England  boy- 
hood. He  tells  us  that  one  of  the  greatest  days 
in  the  year  was  "Cornwallis  Day,"  celebrated^ 
with  much  parade  annually  on  the  village  green. 
On  that  day  every  boy  was  taught  to  cry,  "We 
whipped  the  British  once,  and  can  do  it  again 
when  we've  a  mind  to."  No  true  American  can 
think  of  Yorktown  without  pride  in  his  fathers 
and  their  cause.  But  every  American  may  now  be 
glad  that  Cornwallis  Day  is  buried  and  for- 
gotten, while  on  the  Fourth  of  July  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  have  floated  beside  the  Union  Jack  on  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  We  need  in  our  schools 
textbooks  that  are  at  least  up-to-date. 

3.  We  can  arrange  for  the  constant  exchange 
between  the  two  nations  not  only  of  professors, 
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but  of  all  leaders  in  thought  and  action.  The  fore- 
most men  of  either  nation,  in  literature  and  sci- 
ence and  religion,  in  industry  and  commerce, 
should  constantly  cross  the  narrowing  Atlantic 
and  meet  their  colleagues  on  the  other  shore. 
It  is  easy  to  criticize  those  we  do  not  really  know. 
Our  students  will  no  longer  go  to  Germany.  They 
can  never  sit  at  the  feet  of  any  of  those  "ninety- 
three"  German  professors  who  early  in  the  war 
proclaimed  in  the  name  of  science  and  theology 
the  innocence  of  every  German  statesman  and 
soldier.  We  want  our  students  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versities of  France  and  England.  We  want  them 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  dedicated 
knowledge  to  liberty  and  conceive  the  state  as 
the  servant  of  the  people.  At  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, now  in  process  of  rejuvenation,  our  stu- 
dents can  find  the  richest  culture  of  Europe  now 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Democracy. 

But  it  is  not  formal  entrance  to  a  University 
that  is  needed  so  much  as  many  casual  meetings 
with  leaders  and  many  opportunities  for  ex- 
changing minds.  The  coming  to  America  of 
Bishop  Gore  and  Sir  George  Adam  Smith  in  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  war  was  an  immense 
inspiration  to  America.  In  their  simplest  words 
we  heard  the  accents  of  a  tragedy  that  had 
scarcely  touched  us  then,  and  in  their  revelation 
of  the  soul  of  Britain  our  own  souls  were  purged 
of  selfish  aloofness  and  summoned  to  mighty  deeds. 
Their  great  utterances,  free  from  hysterical  pas- 
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sion  of  hate,  but  white-hot  with  conviction, 
roused  our  whole  people  and  called  them  to  sac- 
rifice. Now  many  American  preachers  and  pub- 
licists are  crossing  the  sea  to  interpret  to  Britain 
the  ideals  and  principles  which  drew  us  into  the 
great  struggle.  Such  men  move  to  and  fro  as 
shuttles  weaving  the  web  of  Anglo-American 
understanding  and  cooperation. 

4.  We  can  avoid  competition  in  armament, 
for  such  competition  is  the  inevitable  precursor 
of  wars.  We  all  rejoice  in  the  undefended  border 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  One 
frigate  with  a  single  gun  has  guarded  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  boundary,  and  where  there  is 
little  to  fight  with  we  naturally  think  of  a  better 
way  than  fighting.  Now  as  the  great  war  ends, 
both  Britain  and  America  are  armed  to  the  teeth. 
We  have  more  munitions  of  war,  more  engines  of 
death  on  land  and  sea  than  we  two  nations  can 
ever  use  unless  we  use  them  against  each  other. 
The  mere  thought  of  that  is  so  horrible,  so  against 
history  and  nature,  that  we  hardly  dare  to  speak 
it.  But  if  Britain  says,  "  I  must  have,  as  always, 
the  strongest  navy  on  earth,"  and  if  America 
says,  "My  navy  henceforth  shall  be  inferior  to 
none,"  then  the  worst  war  of  civilization  is  yet 
to  come,  and  the  Atlantic  will  be  incarnadined 
with  brothers'  blood.  If  we  do  not  want  that, 
let  us  now  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding. 
Let  us  agree  that  there  shall  never  be  competition 
in  ships,  but  cooperation  in  ships,  to  police  the 
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unruly  parts  of  the  earth,  to  protect  the  feeble, 
struggling  peoples,  to  set  an  insurmountable 
barrier  round  any  nation  that  dares  defy  civi- 
lization by  unprovoked  attack  on  a  neighboring 
land. 

There  we  touch  upon  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  in  some  form  or  other  will  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  great  war  from  which  we  are  emerg- 
ing. No  American  can  hold  that  dearer  than  do 
the  leaders  of  British  life.  Lloyd  George,  Viscount 
Grey,  Mr.  Asquith,  all  have  spoken  clearly.  Ar- 
thur J.  Balfour  said  at  Edinburgh,  "While  I 
recognize  the  difficulties,  I  think  it  mean  and 
cowardly  to  shrink  from  them,  and  I  hope  the 
civilized  world  will  take  that  great  problem 
seriously  and  see  it  through."  Frederick  Edwin 
Smith,  Attorney  General  of  Great  Britain,  while 
on  a  visit  to  this  country  frankly  pointed  out  the 
obstacles  to  such  a  League  and  then  added:  ''It 
is  worth  while  trying  for  an  ideal.  It  is  better  to 
hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  than  to  a  machine 
gun."  In  this  country  we  are  reaching  the  con- 
viction that,  whether  with  or  without  reserva- 
tions, we  must  join  in  the  League  or  surrender 
the  world  to  chaos — a  chaos  which  will  soon  in- 
vade our  own  land.  We  must  enter  the  League, 
or  after  winning  the  war  we  shall  lose  the  peace. 
On  the  same  platform  we  have  seen  our  President 
and  our  ex-President  together,  advocating  a 
world-organization,  and  even  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, a  foremost  champion  of  national  rights, 
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wrote  shortly  before  his  death:  "Mr.  Taft  has 
recently  defined  the  purposes  of  the  League  and 
the  limitations  under  which  it  would  act  in  a  way 
that  enables  most  of  us  to  say  we  very  heartily 
agree  in  principle  with  his  theory,  and  can,  with- 
out doubt,  come  to  an  agreement  on  specific  de- 
tails." 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  now  a  dozen  new  Re- 
publics in  Europe,  raw,  inexperienced,  passion- 
ate, and  nothing  but  some  international  au- 
thority can  keep  them  from  springing  at  one 
another's  throats.  Europe  is  not  so  well  off  today 
as  it  was  in  1914  when  the  Kaiser  was  undisturbed 
on  his  throne.  Shall  it  get  rid  of  the  autocrat  and 
give  his  power  to  the  mob?  Instead  of  a  few  strong 
states  we  have  twenty  states  without  a  ruler,  or  a 
constitution,  or  a  policy.  To  leave  them  to  fight 
it  out  is  to  Balkanize  all  Europe.  Only  as  the 
strong  freedom-loving  states  come  together  in 
some  covenant  of  peace,  some  pledge  of  annual 
conference  and  mutual  support,  can  there  be  any 
permanent  peace  in  Europe.  It  is  either  a  League 
of  Nations  or  a  fracas  of  nations  that  we  now  face. 
Let  us  choose  for  our  children's  children  and  for 
nations  yet  unborn! 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  we  can  have  a  league  of  two  nations  now. 
Back  of  all  treaties  and  pronouncements  lies  the 
necessity  for  good-will  among  men.  We  can  have 
the  good-will  now  between  England  and  America. 
Without  that  we  shall  have  ill-will  throughout  the 
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world.  An  alliance  against  war  is  only  the  first 
step.  It  should  be  an  alliance  for  the  creation  af 
liberty,  the  doing  of  justice,  the  establishment  of 
law,  the  setting  up  of  a  governed  world  on  the 
ruins  of  one  long  misgoverned.  Together  these 
two  peoples  could  banish  tuberculosis  from  civi- 
lization. Together  they  could  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  capital,  and  make  industry 
mean  not  merely  the  production  of  goods,  but  the 
making  of  men.  Together  they  could  almost 
banish  illiteracy  and  poverty,  which  now  disgrace 
both  London  and  New  York.  Together  they  could 
carry  the  Christian  faith  into  all  the  corners  of 
the  world.   Together  they  could — 

"Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 

Such  a  union  of  effort  will  mean  concession  by 
both,  will  mean  a  give-and-take  with  no  "un- 
limited sovereignty"  for  either.  But  it  will  mean 
the  steady  progress  of  the  world  into  justice  and 
brotherhood.  It  will  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  noble 
vision  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  wrote  as  long  ago 
as  1898: 

"What  is  our  next  duty?  It  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  bonds  of  permanent  unity  with  our 
kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  powerful 
and  a  generous  nation.  They  speak  our  language. 
They  are  bred  of  our  race.    Their  laws,  their 
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literature,  their  standpoint  on  every  question  is 
the  same  as  ours.  The  closer,  the  more  cordial, 
the  fuller,  the  more  definite  these  arrangements 
are — with  the  consent  of  both  peoples — the  better 
it  will  be  for  both  and  for  the  world." 

Since  those  words  were  uttered  America  and 
Britain  have  mingled  the  flower  of  their  youth  on 
land  and  sea.  They  have  brigaded  their  soldiers 
together  on  the  fields  of  France  and  stationed 
their  ships  together  in  the  North  Atlantic.  To- 
gether their  dead  are  lying,  together  let  their 
living  toil  and  strive.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  after 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  America,  has 
recently  returned  to  Britain.  In  London,  on  the 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  victory  appointed  by 
the  King,  he  voiced  the  deepest  desire  of  both 
peoples  when  he  said : 

"Surely  we  are  purposed  by  Almighty  God  to 
be  vitally  and  indissolubly  one.  Surely  it  is  our 
destiny  under  God  to  merge  together,  not  in  ag- 
gression, in  lust  of  carnal  dominion,  not  in  the 
lust  of  material  power.  We  are  to  be  one  to  eman- 
cipate and  not  to  oppress,  one  in  the  defense  of 
righteousness,  whose  mandates  are  from  the 
great  white  throne.  .  .  .  We  are  to  be  one  in  the 
spirit  of  gracious  fraternity,  for  the  welfare  of 
men  and  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Is 
there  anybody  here  who  does  not  say,  'Amen'?" 

There  was  no  one  in  Westminster  Chapel  that 
morning  who  did  not  say  it.  Shall  not  Americans 
say  it  also? 
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